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ANOTHER VIEW OF ART STUDY IN PARIS 

So much has been said against the annual exodus of American art 
students to Paris, so much has been written for the benefit of the 
student in general, that the writer wishes to address a few words to 
the truly gifted art student. It might be well to state, in beginning, 
what the talented student goes or should go abroad in search of. 

He should go to Paris to get under the influence of the great 
masters, and to learn, not how to paint the French and Breton peas- 
ants, but how to handle his tools — just as, for instance, a cabinet- 
maker learns to handle his planes and chisels, or a carpenter his 
hammer and saws. 

In the palmy days of the Venetians, every family did not possess 
an artist. Art at that time was a trade, but the highest and most 
respected of trades. The young person of genius or talent was 
apprenticed to a master for" a term of years, and almost invariably 
became a master in his turn. He learned the trade the same as any 
mechanic. The student did not spend years drawing from the most 
uninteresting of subjects — the cold, white cast. Titian painted one 
of his masterpieces at the age of nineteen. This painting contains all 
the combined qualities that make a work great. He possessed, when 
he painted it, a complete knowledge and appreciation of form, of 
color, of textures, of different degrees of solidity, and of drawing. 
Does any one suppose that he spent three or four years drawing after 
our methods? or that he was obliged to learn how to draw with the 
" point" or by any other system? Could any of the above-named 
qualities be taught a gifted student in any one of our schools? What 
chance have we for producing a Titian under our "systems"? 

• Titian, like the others, simply learned his trade in a most natural 
and sensible way. Otherwise how can one account for so many great 
masters coming from one atelier, if the master and his methods were 
not responsible? Why a Van Dyck from the studio of Rubens, so 
unlike his master, and yet so great? Van Dyck was elected professor 
of painting at St. Luke's Guild before he had completed his nine- 
teenth year, and at the age of twenty-three was sent by Rubens to 
Italy for six years to study the old masters. The slave and body- 
servant of Velasquez became a great painter. 

To-day art education is a sort of corporation arrangement. The 
student, instead of being apprenticed to a master, usually has his 
education mapped out by the layman, and the artist instructor is only 
a hired servant in some large institution, which takes most of his time 
and gives him little to say in its control. In this regard American 
art schools are notable as offenders. 
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There is such a vast difference in the methods of our American 
schools as compared with those of Paris, that it will be impossible to 
give a clear conception of the French school in so short an article. 
I will endeavor, however, to state what, in my opinion, is the principal 
advantage to be had in Paris, and what are the qualities of the 
teachers there that make them great. 

The principal advantage in Europe is the privilege of coming into 
close relationship with the old masters, or before these old master 
are understood, with the men who are best able to interpret them. 
To further illustrate this vast benefit, I may cite the case of Whistler. 
He is a most ardent and indefatigable student of the old masters, 
and he is himself a great painter and a great teacher. He is unques- 
tionably the teacher who best understands the great painters of the 
past, and who is best fitted to explain their merits to the student. 

I remember Whistler once asked me if I had ever been to the 
Louvre. I hesitated for a moment, but finally replied that I dropped 
in at the Louvre as frequently as I could. ''That is not what I mean, 
young man," said he. "I mean, do you go there and sit by the 
hour or the day and study particular paintings. I myself never miss 
an opportunity to do so, and I never go through the galleries without 
learning something new about the paintings studied." 

That from a man whom the world recognizes as a master. The 
greatest instructor from the French point of view would be the 
Whistler who visited the Louvre last. He would come to his pupils 
with a fresher impression of their simplicity, and always with a new 
truth or an old one more deeply impressed. He would help us to 
shake ourselves free from the discussions and fads of the day, and aid 
us to cling more closely to the truth and to the great workers in art. 

The French masters have always lived with these fine old paint- 
ings, and the fact that the simple methods of the old masters can be 
more easily explained by them should make Paris the art center for 
the student. I do not mean to say that some of our American artists 
are not or were not good interpreters of the old masters, but I do 
mean to say that it is, in many cases, so long since they have had 
the proper advantages it is hard for them to call up the long-lost 
impressions. 

There are many weak features in our methods of instruction which 
are harmful to the beginner. One is caused by the difference in 
conditions under which American and foreign art schools have been 
developed. Another is the conceit of the home school and the advice 
given to the student who proposes to go abroad. The American 
school has a system of its own production, not based on the old 
schools of Europe. It has been shaped in its growth by the methods 
of a financially successful institution, controlled by students whose 
experience does not extend beyond its own walls. This school has 
been used as a model for the past twenty years by many smaller 
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schools, on the mistaken idea that a financial success means an artistic 
success. The fallacy of this theory scarcely needs controverting. 

Happily there are one or two large schools which are free from 
this influence; notably one in Philadelphia. There the influence of 
one artist, William M. Chase, has been of great value, and the Ameri- 
can nation and the American artist owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
this pioneer of artistic training of the highest order. 

The conceit — I do not use the word in an invidious sense — of the 
home school, and the advice given to all students during the past 
four years, are familiar to many. About 1898 a number of journals 
called attention to the fact that we had art schools in this country 
which excelled any in the world. They spoke of spacious and well- 
lighted halls, costly buildings and collections, art libraries, and so 
forth. Some enterprising reporter followed these "news items" with 
interviews from most of the prominent American painters, and there 
seemed to be a general love-feast on all sides. The artists in most 
cases declared that we had the best schools, and that American art 
led the world. 

This may have had a wholesome effect on the American picture 
buyer, but I hold that it had a bad effect on our students, and was inimi- 
cal to the future of American art. In these interviews the students 
were advised to go abroad. Yes, not to study, but to travel and to 
see the galleries of Europe, and then to return home to paint and 
become American painters, thus avoiding the danger of losing origi- 
nality and individuality. This cry of individuality and originality 
misleads many talented students. This hurried trip through the 
galleries of Europe only leaves one with a headache and the convic- 
tion that modern art is far superior to the old, brighter and more 
original. How very little one can learn from the old masters who 
simply sees them in this superficial way! 

The alumni of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts sub- 
mitted what to my mind was a foolish circular to the Board of 
Directors of the Academy, containing three facts. One of these is 
worth quoting, as representing the views generally held in America: 
"That American art schools have not only multiplied of late, but 
have improved to such an extent that, in the opinion of several of 
our leading American artists, our schools are far superior to the studios 
for women in Paris/* 

From another critic we learn that it is to be hoped that some one 
capable of speaking of our American schools, but not in any way con- 
nected with them, may make it clear to the American women "how 
much more may be had at home in the way of art training." 

I fear that a capable judge would not decide the question in the 
desired way. The writer has taken much trouble to get views on 
American training from the best men in Europe, men who have had 
the most to do with American students who have gone to Paris, sup- 
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posedly well equipped for a post-graduate course. The opinion 
voiced has invariably been the same — too much cleverness, too much 
ability of the hand, too much superficial work, too great haste to 
attract attention. 

Cleverness in itself does not astonish the French master; but the 
fact that all who come to Paris come with that as their only equip- 
ment they find most astonishing — this the only product of our 
schools after three or four years of training. This would not repre- 
sent much loss if it did not require about eight years to unlearn. 

The American undoubtedly has by nature all the qualities that 
will make him win in any field, including art, if he is given a chance. 
He has ability, cleverness, the power of imitation, assimilation, willing- 
ness to work, push. He has none of the prejudices of centuries. He 
has only his early bad training to unlearn. 

It is certainly useless, or more than useless, for the majority of 
art students to go abroad. They run great risks in Paris. But to 
perfect our schools, more effort should be made to send our instructors 
abroad. For the students we should have a system of competition 
and elimination in our schools that would test and prove the talented, 
that the students and their friends might judge of the advisability of 
a trip abroad. 

The conclusion I wish to draw on this point is, that as long as our 
schools remain as they are, as long as critic and public have this 
conceited view of an achievement in regard to art training, the student 
who has been assured of possessing ability by his American instructor 
should lose no time in going to see if Parisian masters will also 
accredit him with having talent. Lawton S. Parker. 

Paris, September i, 1902. 

EXAMPLES OF RECENT MURAL DECORATION 

The following six illustrations are selected from a set of sixteen 
mural paintings executed by Lawrence C. Earle, Montclair, New 
Jersey, for the Chicago National Bank Building, Chicago. They are 
painted on canvas, sixteen feet long by nine feet high, and are set in 
segmental frames over great panels of Pavanazzo marble, the paint- 
ings being secured by a small gilt molding. The room is one hundred 
and thirty-five feet long, eighty-seven feet wide, and forty-four feet 
high, and is sumptuous in its appointments in every particular. 
Mr. Earle's paintings are the most interesting feature of the decora- 
tions, though decidedly not the most costly. Symbolism, which so 
often finds its way into mural paintings, has been eschewed, and the 
canvases instead present scenes in the history of the city in which 
the building is located. 



